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A RAMBLE IN “THE WORLD OF WORDS.” 

We are quite apt to imagine that the meaning of words is fixed, 
that a word means now what it always did, when in fact, life in lan- 
guage as in nature involves change just as far as it involves growth. 
Dead languages are stationary; in all living tongues the meaning of 
words undergoes a constant change, but imperceptible, unless long 
periods are taken into view. We should always bear this fact in mind 


especially in reading English—a language so intensely vitalized as to 


maintain undiminished its appropriative and assimilative energy after 
an unbroken use of fourteen hundred years. This tendency to change 
is readily seen in our version of the Scriptures, where many of the 
words have a meaning different from that now referred tothem. For 
instance, * by-and-by” in the bible, always means dminediately ; it now 
means not immediately. Let, to hinder, now to permit. This change 
comes from the radical meaning of the word—/wtun, ledan, lead, 
strictly to go before one. If the one before us goes slower than we 
wish to, he lets (hinders) us; if he goes faster he lets (permits, leads) us. 

I have before me the sixth edition of “ The New World of Words,” 
a dictionary of the English language compiled by Edward Phillips, 
Gent., a nephew of John Milton. Dr. Johnson styles a lexicographer, 
“a harmless drudge.” Yet he accuses Phillips of having stolen the 
best part of his work from his predecessors. The first edition appeared 
in 1658; this was issued in 1706—one hundred and seventy years ago 
—and I purpose giving afew instances of the “ wandering of words ”’ 
as shown by the definitions given in this old dictionary. 
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* Abide, to suffer or endure, to dwell or live in a place, to continue, 
tarry, or stay.” The first meaning is wholly obsolete. Two words 
have been confused here. A.S., a byegan, O. E., abye, to buy back; 
and A. 8., abidan, to wait for. Shakespeare uses this word in the 
sense of await; it is also so used in our revision of the scriptures 
It now signifies simply to remain or wait. 
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An Academy at present signifies a school intermediate between a 
college and a common school, but “ The New World of Words,” says: 
* Academy, an University, a Place, where youth are taught the lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, or other Exercises. Also a particular Society 
of ingenious Persons, established for the improvement of Learning, kc.” 
The following queer mixture of definition and inference is given under 
the word “ Acids (among Chymists.) Bodies whose small Parts are 
supposed to be long and flexible and which have their points sharp 
and piercing; and these are either Natural or Artificial, the former 
have a proper sharpness of their own, without the help of Art, as 
Juice of Lemons, &e., but the latter are made by Fire, in Chymical 
Operations.” All the scientific definitions are given with a wonder- 
ful confidence fully as self-assured as the utterances of philosophers 
of the present day; as “ Active Principles, (among Chymists) are the 
Spirit, Oil and Salt; so called because their Parts being briskly in 
Motion, cause Action in other Bodies.” Huxley is not more positive, or 
Darwin more definite. Again, “ Adepts, the obtaining Sons of Art, 
well skilled in Alehymy, who by great Labour and Industry have 
gained, or are said to have found out, by their Tribe, the Secret of the 
Transmutation of Metals, or of making the Grand Elixir, commonly 
called the Philosopher’s Stone.” Once more, “ Adventitious Matter, 
such Matter as does not properly belong to any natural or mixt Body, 
but comes to it from some other place; Thus, ‘tis a Question whether 
in the freezing of Water there do not enter in some frigorifiick Parti- 
cles which are adventitious to the Water, from the Air or the freezing 
Mixture.” 

An Album was formerly a blank book in which autograph, bits of 
poetry, &e., were collected, but since the invention of the photograph, 
the autograph usually accompanies the picture, and an album, now 
more generally denotes a case for photographs. The word, of course, 
means white. Mr. Edward Phillips, Gent., gives the following, show- 
ing the origin of the modern use of the word: “ Album Pretoris, 
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(among the Romans) a whited Table, on which the Pretors or Judges 
had their Statutes or Decrees written; a Matricular-Register to Knroll 
Names in, a muster-roll.” 

Our merchants talk of receiving a 
lot means what is assigned by lot; it is applied to land because the 
early settlers distributed their lands in this manner, but how does it 
come to be applicable to goods which a man purchases? “ Allottiny 
of Goods, a Term in Merchandize, when a Ship's Cargo is divided into 
gveral Parcels, to be bought by divers Persons, whose Names being 
wrote on as many Pieces of Paper, are apply'd by an indifferent Per- 
son to the respective Lots or Parcels, so that every Man has the Parcel 
of Goods that answers to the Lot with his Name on it.” Sometimes 
the lot was decided by the burning of a candle, and was then called 
“Sale by inch of Candle.” 


“new lot” of goods. The word 


We can now allude to what a person has said without giving 
offence, or without departing from the truth: the word has wholly 
lost its original meaning, (Latin, alludere, to jest, joke.) Our author 
has it 7'o allude, to speak a thing which has some resemblance, re- 
spect, or regard to another Matter: The Word properly signifies to 
play or make sport with, to quibble, or pun.” In the same manner 
rive, derive, and viral have lost their original force. “To Arrive, 
(properly to come to the Bank or Shore) to come to a Place, to attain 
to, to compass a thing.” “ Derivation, properly a draining of water, 
or turning its course; in Grammar, the tracing of a Word from its 
Original.” “ Rival, one that stands in Competition with another. 
especially in Love-Affairs, one that courts the same Mistress: The 
Word properly signifies one that has Water from the same River with 
another.” 

By amenable, we now mean “ liable to be called to account,” but 
hear Mr. Phillips: * Amenable, easy to be led or ruled; tractable: a 
a Term apply’d in our Law-Books to a Woman that may be govern’d 
by her Husband.” 

Average now signifies a mean proportion, but how cane the word 
tohave this foree? “Average, (in Traffic) signifies 1. The general 
Allowance made toa Master of a Ship one Penny, or two Pence in 
every Shilling Fraight. 2. An Allowance to him upon special Occa- 
sions, when he suffers Dammage, paid by each Merchant according to 
his Cargo. 3. The Contribution that several Tnsurers pay, to make 
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satisfaction for the Loss of Goods cast over-board, which are by them 
insured.” The root of the word is the verb aver, to prove. 

Buggyaye, what traveler has not a lively sense of what the Romans 

called tmpedimenta? But no, that’s luggage. “ Baggage, Soldier's 
Furniture and Necessaries, Provision for an Army.” Hence, eyi- 
dently, the belligerant tendencies of all who handle it. Of course 
ballot means a little ball, but we mean by it a slip of paper “that 
executes the Freeman's will” but .our author knows not the latte: 
signification; he says: “ Ba/lot, a little Ball us’d in the giving of 
Votes.” 

One of our most brilliant birds that flashes like a flame through 
the shrubbery is the Baltimore Oriole. Why Baltimore, rather than 
Washington? Here it is: “ Baltemore Bird,” a beautiful Bird in 
Mary-land with black and yellow Feathers, so called from the colows 
of Or and Sable in the Coat of Arms, belonging to the Lord Balte- 
more, Proprietor of that Province.” 

A Bankrupt may be a respectable but unfortunate man. The old 
‘dea involved the notion of raseality. ‘‘ Bankrupt, a Trader that 
breaks and steps aside, pretending to be unable to pay his debts, or 
one that having got together other Men’s Goods into his Hands, hides 
himself, with a design to defraud his Creditors.” 

Bead had not yet acquired its modern meaning of an ornament, or 
something shaped like it; it is ‘“‘a Saxon word for a Prayer.” As the 
rosary was used to keep count of prayers, each division was called a 
head oy prayer. Then an ornament resembling the rosary; then any- 
thing like it, and now the builders will put up a bead-moulding, or 
the rifleman will draw a bead on the game, or the saloon-keeper will 
talk of the bead of his ale—quite a wandering from its orginal meaning. 

[It was worth something once to be able to read Latin—the classics 
were of practical value, as is shown by “ Benefit of the Clergy, a Puiv- 
ilege formerly peculiar to Clerks, but now common with them to Lay- 
men, when they stand convicted of certain Crimes, particularly of 
Manslaughter. By Virtue of this Privilege, the Prisoner is put to 
read a verse or two in a Latin Book, of a Gothic black character, con- 
monly called a Neck-Verse; and if the Ordinary of Newgate, or his 
Deputy standing by says, Legit ut Clericus, i. e. he reads like a clerk 
or scholar, he is only burnt on the Hand and set free, otherwise he 


suffers Death for his Crime.” 
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Now and then our author essays a joke—“ Blackbird, a well-known 
Bird, better to be eaten than kept, being much sweeter to the Palate 
when dead, and well rosted, than to the Ear when living.” 

The tendency of words to acquire a lower or worse meaning is 


th 


: shown by the word “ Blackmail, a Link of Mail, or small pieces of 
is Metal or Money: also, Money, Corn, Cattel, or such like Considera- 
x tion given by poor People in the Northern Parts of Exgland, to the 
a most powerful Persons thereabouts, for a Protection against Thieves 
if and Robbers.” We say of a son that resembles his father, “ He is a 


chip of the old block,” which acquires new force when we ‘earn thie 
h meaning of “ Bloch, the Stem or Stump of a Tree.” The horse-jockey 
talks of “so much to boot.” Here we find “ Boot, (old word) Succour, 
Help, Aid: It is now taken for advantage or Profit.” In olden times 
when men had less confidence in each other than now, he who made 
aloan had to leave a pledge for its return, and hence to loan became 
to borrow, that is to pledge, e. g. * Borrow, a Surety or Pledge.” We 
call any light movement of the air, a breeze, but in the time of our 
author, the word was restricted to what we call the Trade Winds, 
thus, “ Brizes, or rather Breezes, certain Winds which the Motion of 
the Air raises in great circles, cooling those that live under the Equi- 
noctial Line; which makes Peru and several other Ports of the West 
Indies more tolerable in respect of Heat, than Barbara and other 
countries of Africa, Xe.” The word originally means a wind from 
the north, or north-east. which is the direction of the trade-winds 
north of the equator. 





If your patience is not exhausted, we will take another ramble 
hereafter. S. H. Carpenter. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee, July 6. 1876. 

The examination of teachers imposes duties whose discharge is ut- 
tended by difficulties and dissatisfaction; its discussion is not untre- 
quently marked by features not less disagreeable. You are able to 
remember a time when allusions made by members of this organiza- 
tion in any of its sessions, referring to the functions and efficiency of 
either the State University or the Normal Schools, rarely failed to 
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evoke slight differences of opinion and to make the deliberations yo 
less argumentative than animated. To discuss our theme without 
provoking adverse criticism would require the delicacy and tact of 4 
diplomate, and a spirit of concession and compromise that might con. 
ciliate all parties but could effect nothing more. The ability to ey- 
pose defects, without rousing to activity those who are responsible for 


them, implies the rare art of contributing to an individual's severity 


by assailing his prejudices and denouncing his foibles. The writer 
fully appreciates the dangers of his task, and hopes to escape some of 
them by disclaiming all disposition toward wanton aggressiveness on 
his own part, and pleading the necessity for candid declarations in the 
interest of needed reforms; but it is not his intention to deprecate 
opposition to views which he honestly entertains, nor to refrain from 
expressing them lest that opposition be encountered. If his opinions 
are sound, they will receive the support of advocates far abler than 
himself; if they are erroneous, he is prepared to profit-by their cor- 
rection. 

So closely related to the county superintendency is the matter of 
teachers’ examinations, that no extended consideration can be given 
the latter without frequent references to the former. The causes that 
tend to make the superintendency impotent also tend to impair and 
degrade the most important duty performed by that arm of the public 
service. The clerical and visitorial labors of a superintendent exert 
much less influence on the schools under his charge than that which 
is brought to bear by a faithful and judicious observance of his duty 
i examining and licensing teachers. I am aware that this is not the 
relative rank which popular estimation assigns to these duties, but 
public opinion is not always free from the errors to which individual 
judgment is liable. Public opinion emphatically commended the cap- 
ture and incarceration of the Confederate commissioners found on the 
steamer 7'rent, and no less emphatically condemned Mr. Seward for 
his prompt disavowal of the act; and for some time after their release, 
public opinion was disposed to look with cold favor on the man who 
dared to brave it that his country might live. Public opinion is in- 
clined to value a superintendent's services on the basis of school visi- 
tation, the results of which are often inappreciable, sometimes worse 
than worthless, and in large counties seldom anything more than 
ephemeral. Visitation secures quite as much popularity for the visitor 
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as it confers benefit on the schools. In the work of examinations, 
there is less glitter but more gold. Fewer friends are made, but more 
substantial improvement is established. Enmity is sometimes awak- 
ened where good-will formerly existed, but incompetency js rejected 
and merit recognized. Disappointment may deepen into hostility, 
but talent is stimulated and rewarded. Designing men and petty 
economists may clamor against the increase of teachers’ wages, and 
unsuccessful applicants may utter protests against partiality, but rea- 
sonable remuneration is insured to faithful service, and pupils are pro- 
tected from imposition. However, these statements must suffer this 
modification: the results claimed are neither wholly ideal nor wholly 
actual; they are always possible, yet not always accomplished. It may 
be argued, that in the matter of school visitation the approximation 
‘of the real to the imaginative is as close as in the matter of examina- 
tions. To this I can only oppose my conviction, that the superin- 
tendency, as we know it, has never reached systematic, uniform, and 
valuable results as a visitorial agency; and that it never will reach 
them while it is denied the complement of town auxiliaries. In the 
exercise of one set of its functions, the office has in numerous in- 
stances clearly proved itself vigorous and forcible; in another respect 
it has been vacillating and feeble. 

The good which examinations may accomplish has been briefly 
sketched; let us inquire why they often fall below the described 
standard, 

Some of the objections urged against them are, 1. A signal lack of 
uniformity in different counties, and not infrequently, in the same 
county. ‘The inconvenience and injustice to which this imperfection 
subjects candidates for certificates are apparent. An applicant whose 
qualifications are duly certified by one superintendent is rejected by 
another, and compelled to submit to the loss of time, money and em- 
ployment; reputation suffers and mortification is inflicted. Unex- 
pected repulses produce discouragement and disgust, and lead to the 
abandonment of a business in which there seems to be no definite 
unit for measuring the mental acquirements that are arbitrarily stip- 
ulated. Evidently, the law contemplates some degree of uniformity 
throughout the State in providing that “the county superintendent 
of each county shall, under the advice and direction of the State Su- 
peritendent, establish for his county the standard of attainments in 
each branch of study which must be reached by each applicant before 
receiving a certificate of ‘either’ grade, and the standard so estab 
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lished shall be uniform for the county.” But what can the adyico 
and direction of the State Superintendent avail, when he has no part 
in the preparation of questions or the inspection of answers? An 
applicant may secure an average of 70 in answering the questions 
submitted by one examiner, and fall below 30 on the papers drafted 
by another. Indeed, such cases are not imaginary; a few of which 
I have some personal knowledge may he cited here to illustrate various 
irregularities in the present system: (¢.) One, in which the applicant 
was credited in one county 70 or upward in every branch, and aver- 
aged 19 in an adjoining county. (b.) A second instance, in which a 
person who held a second-grade certificate from one superintendent 
was refused a full third-grade certificate by another. (¢.) A third, 
wherein the knowledge of intellectual arithmetic possessed hy a cer- 
tain candidate was accorded the maximum credit in one locality and 
estimated at zero elsewhere. (d/.) A fourth, which illustrates the 
chivalrous though nearly departed spirit of knight-errantry, a case in 
which there was a lady, whose good fortune it was to meet the dis- 
penser of (perhaps the preposition should be ¢r/th) qualifications on 
the road, and to receive a certificate wishout being subjected to the 
discourtesy of any interrogations whatever. (¢.) A fifth, in which 
large generosity and a contempt of forms impelled a superintendent 
to confer the compliment of a first-grade certificate, and at the same 
time to effectually guard himself against the charge of undue inquisi- 
tiveness, (f.) A sixth, in which the examiner distributed copies of 
all his questions among the candidates, at the commencement of the 
exercises, and then considerately withdrew from the room for several 
hours, that nervous and highly sensitive organizations might be re- 
lieved from the embarrassment his presence would occasion. [lus- 
trations might be multiplied were they needed. In some places, a 
single day suffices for the examination of candidates in all the wide 
range of subjects covered by a first-grade certificate; in others, double 
this time is barely sufficent for the consideration of third-grade 
branches. If f/ime be a superfluous factor that may be rejected in any 
computation which determines an applicant's acquirements, without 
affecting the accuracy of the result, then these very different processes 
are equally reliable, and we may reconstruct the formula of motion, 
d =v Xt, by omitting the last symbol of the equation. 
While reviewing these defects, I am not unmindful that it is easier 
to criticise than to correct. So long as the present mode of electing 
superintendents and entrusting to them, wholly and solely, both the 
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plan and the practical management of examinations is adhered to, 
so long will there be room for improvement. I am far from insinu- 
ating that we have not now many high-minded, honorable, and 
efficient incumbents of the superintendency—men, and I had nearly 
committed the unpardonable blunder of omitting to add, and women, 
too, who fully comprehend their duties and execute them with ability 
and integrity, leaving consequences to take care of themselves; I aim 
just as far from admitting that no inconsiderable number of the per- 
sons elected to that office can be justly denied this encomium. Neither 
uniformity nor any sensible approximation to it can be inaugurated 
witil the State Superintendent is vested with some definite power in 
the premises, and exercises the authority with which he is delegated. 
This interference and direction by the first educational officer of the 
State, I deem essential to the establishment and maintenance of the 
uniformity desired, though the character of every county superin- 
tendent were above reproach and his services so able as to defy detrac- 
tion. The contemplated action may be exerted through the medium 
of a board of examiners, who shall prepare all questions used in the 
public examinations that may be held in the State, as I believe is now 
done in New Jersey; or, perhaps, something might be effected by the 
issue of circulars from the State department, containing specific in- 
structions. When the creation of such a board was suggested at 
Madison, less than two years ago, by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, some county superintendents regarded the scheme with 
disfavor, asserting that they believed themselves competent to frame 
their own questions, preferred to do so, and thought that the members 
of the proposed board, inditing interrogatories but not compelled tu 
read the replies. would gain but an indefinite knowledge of the c:- 
pacity of those for whom they write, and would fail to make the mod- 
itications that might be necessary for the adaptation of the means tv 
theend. Those opinions I then shared, nor do I now believe that many 
examiners can, without a feeling of regret, relinquish to other hands 
the performance of one of the most intellectual and disciplinary labors 
connected with their office; yet reflection has convinced me that this 
relinquishment is indispensable to the complete success of the cause 
which they serve. Under the new system, as under the present one, 
the papers of applicants should be retained by the county superin- 
tendents. When the State Superintendent demands them and the 
demand is satistied, the papers should be returned from Madison. 
Their possession is necessary to the person whose marking of them is 
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scrutinized, and since it is not improbable that the credits which he 
allows may differ materially from the estimates of those who super. 
vise his work, he should enjoy the fullest opportunities for defending 
his judgment, which should never be reversed until his arguments in 
favor of its accuracy have been submitted and weighed. The appoint- 
ment of the board, and their investiture with appropriate powers 
should be followed by such changes in the rules which now regulate 
appeals from the decisions of county superintendents as would enable 
rejected candidates to obtain the judgment of the State Superinten- 
dent on their papers, without requiring them to appear before him 
for re-examination. This plan would insure the redress of any griev- 
ances that might be laid upon them, while they would not have to 
bear the expenses which now attend such appeals; it would, also, ef- 
fectually protect the reputation of honest, pains-taking officers, from 
calumnies which mislead the people and make detraction and unpop- 
ularity the reward of rectitude. There should then be a further pro- 
vision, enabling any elector who thinks himself aggrieved by the 
employment of any teacher that is charged with want of learning 
and sustained by the county superintendent after such charge has been 
preferred, to bring the case before the State Superintendent and have 
it decided on the teachers’ examination papers, which should be for- 
warded to Madison by the county superintendent. To guard against 
the abuse of this privilege, there should be a stipulation that the party 
seeking the removal of the teacher must give to the superintendent 
and teacher concerned timely notice of the action which he conten- 
plates; and as a guaranty that he is not actuated by malice, but be- 
lieves his charge to be true, he should be required to deposit with the 
treasurer of the district in which he resides a specified sum, to be re- 
tained as a part of the district school-fund if the decision be favorable 
to the teacher, or returned to the depositor if his petition be sus- 
tained. 

2. The unsatisfactory character of the questions. One who has 
never tried to prepare examination questions is apt to think it an easy 
task; every teacher of experience knows that it is otherwise. Some 
me has said that it is harder to ask good questions than to answer 
them. I well remember the satisfaction which one of the most emi- 
nent teachers in our State expressed to me as he read sets of questions 
published, I think, in some Chieago school journal. His admiration 
could searcely have been greater had he been reading one of the choicest 
passages found in English literature. It happens but too frequently 
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that examiners are indebted for their questions to certain books which 
are compiled for the special purpose of ‘aiding those who are so 
helpless as to rely on them. No small portion of the questions found 
in those books refer to obscure points, ignored by many respectable 
authors and discussed only in certain works to which the compilers 
of the question—books are partial—works which an intelligent teacher 
may confess, without a shade of mortification, that he has never seen. 

Some of the particulars in which questions are occasionally found 
to be unsatisfactory will now be indicated. 

(a.) Their narrowness of scope, and the prominence given to insig- 
nificant details and examiners’ hobbies. In the papers that examiners 
place before applicants, inquiries like the following sometimes occur: 
What is meant by the power of a letter? I think that Webster's Dic- 
tionary does not furnish the answer, and a hurried inspection of the 
principles of pronunciation comprised in that work reveals but one 
instance in which the word power is employed in the sense attached 
to it in the question. Define elocution; and if the applicant follows 
the direction, his definition is not likely to throw much light on the 
subject. In an institute conducted by a gentlemen who is well known 
to this audience, and whose love of humor is as great as his ability is 
unquestioned, a member offered the definition of elocution that is 
given in a certain series of Readers which one of the most popular 
and efficient book-agents that so zealously watch over the educational 
interests of our State has the misfortune to represent. When the 
formidable language of the definition had been repeated, the con- 
ductor requested the member to deliver a certain passage with force. 
In compliance with the request, an amount of lung-power was exhib- 
ited that augured well for the longevity of the speaker. He was next 
directed to render the same passage with ‘propriety.’ He could illus- 
trate ‘force,’ but when he came to ‘ propriety,’ self-consciousness par- 
alyzed him. He thought of his attitude, his arms, his personal ap- 
pearance, and gave a most excellent illustration of awkwardness. But 
when he attempted to apply the remaining condition of the definition, 
and to speak the passage with ease, a more wveasy rendition was never 
witnessed. This incident goes to show that applicants may memorize 
the words of a definition without getting much benefit from the 
effort. Define derived product; complex decimal; terms that are 
not used in a majority of our arithmetics. What and where is Sisal? 
Ah! what and where? indeed... Did the inquiry relate to see-saw, its 
value would be none the less, and the boy of sixteen who wrestles 
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with it would have some chance left him; but this conundrum routs 
him. Write a mixed sentence; and the poor applicant, bewildered by 
a term that is entirely new to him, does write a sentence that is de- 
cidedly ‘ mixed.’ 

(b.) The omission of comprehensive topics whose discussion gives 
play to individuality and liberal scholarship, Questions on such sub- 
jects as history and geography should, so far as practicable, take the 
topical form. One may know something about the size and capture 
of Vicksburg, although he has forgotten the name of the Confeder- 
ate general who commanded there, and he may not be unacquainted 
with the story of Gettysburg, although he cannot recall the date ot 
the battle, nor state precisely how many troops were engaged in it, 
nor particularize the number of the dead, wounded and missing. He 
may be passably well informed in the geography of Maine, know 
something of its outline, surface-structure, climate and resources, }e 
aware that it can clam many distinguished citizens, not least among 
whom is the gentleman whose name rhymes so harmoniously with 
its own, and still feel somewhat puzzled in trying to describe Pohe- 
nagamook Lake. It is difficult to estimate with exact accuracy an- 
swers to topical questions, but this drawhack is not enough to out- 
weigh their other advantages. 

(c.) The insertion of questions on which anthorities differ, and th: 
rejection of ansicers which do not conform to the examiners’ views on 
disputed points. We have no difficulty in finding more than * ove 
example, to our purpose quite.” What is a digraph? The answer 
given by one author conflicts with that given by another, Conjiyat 
ihe verb To we, in the subjunctive mode. The disciple of Greene con- 
tidently proceeds to indite, If I am, If thou art, Tf he is, Xe., and so 
on through six tenses; but the examiner, not conversant with Greene's 
views, is amazed at the want of knowledge which the answer betrays: 
he turns to some favorite author, glances over the paradigm, «nd pen- 
cils a zero on the margin of the paper he is marking. (rire the nan 
and altitude of the highest mountain-peak in (1) North America; (2) 
South America. The examiner takes his statistics from one source. 
the examiner from another; the latter has reason to regret that both 


¢ 


do not drink at the same spring of knowledge. Locate the source of 


the Amazon. Some boy or girl essays to determine a matter on whic! 


geographers disagree. Sketch the discoveries of Verazzini, and here 
some aggressive applicant rises to explain that he cannot do the thing 
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required, because, as he declares, V. never made any discoveries worth 
mentioning. An imputation is thus cast upon the examiner's knowl- 
edge, and during the rest of the session that applicant realizes that 
the presiding otticer is able to ask innumerable oral questions of the 
kind denominated posers; he wonders why so many of them are re- 
ferred to him, and grows weary of the distinction so remorselessly 
thrown upon him. 

(1.) The multiplicity of questions, a paper purporting to contain 
hut ten questions often including three or four times that number. 


Singleness is a feature too often ignored in framing queries. When 


several are grouped under one head, there is danger that some of them 
will be overlooked in the hurry and bustle of the exercises. I have 
seen a paper on civil government, which purported to contain ten 
questions, but which included ten sets of questions, for every num- 
bered division bristled with from two to six interrogation points. - Any 
applicant who failed on that paper might reasonably appeal, on the 
ground that no one can write an exposition of the national constitu- 
tion or an abridgement of Townsend’s Analysis, in an hour or two. 
(e.) The startling and unwarrantable difficulty that sometimes 
characterizes the questions. Now and then, we see a series of those 
questions so hopelessly hard that they must appal the candidates for 
whose benefit—or rather, for whose utter diseomtiture—they are pre- 
pared. We seek to learn the motive which can move an examiner to 
display such destructive propensities, and the only incentive, having 
some color of plausibility, which suggests itself, is the same over- 
whelming and deplorable spirit of curiosity that made Solmes hold 
his troops in reserve at Steinkirk, while the terrible household brigade 
of Louis annihilated five of the finest English regiments, because, as 
he is afterward said to have explained, he wanted to see “how the 
ball-dogs would come off.” The result of the experiment was definite 
enough, but it proved tragical in the extreme to many of the poo 


“tnll-dogs ” that failed to “come off” at all. = Micnarn Kirwan. 
To be Continued, 


‘. COLLEGE professor, reproving a youth tor the exercise of his fists, 
said, * We fight with our heads here.” The youth reflected, and re- 
plied that butting wasn't considered fair at his last school. 
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CENTENNIAL MUSINGS.—IV. 


Then and now; now and hence. 


Every great nation that has existed in the world has served to teach, 
by its own history, some important lesson to mankind, no less than 
to advance the general cause of knowledge and science; and we who 
are the real ancients thus become the heirs of the gathered wisdom of 


ul that have gone before us. We advance towards the ever-receding, 


ever-widening horizon of perfection as the coral insects advance in 
their constant efforts to build upwards to meet the light that is ever 
welcoming them to rise to the surface, and to bask in the blessed rays 
of amore inviting element. The progress of humanity may often 
seem to be retarded, but it is only for a time; like the mighty river 
which forms the grand artery of our continent, it may turn and wind 
and meander and appear sometimes to be going backwards ; but a 
broader and more comprehensive view soon convinces us of regular 
and unfailing progress, as the rushing stream of Time which bears 
upon its remorseless bosom the destinies of nations as of individuals 
glides majestically down the ages. 

We thus inherit a noble birth right in the free possession of all the 
records and accumulated experience of past ages and generations of 
men; and did we but appreciate its true value, and seek to turn it to 
advantage, searching for it as for hidden treasures, we should be for- 
tunate indeed; but for the great majority the lessons of the past are 
too often valueless as the hidden lore of a sealed volume, because people 
will not seek for such maxims of wisdom with that degree of diligence 
and earnestness of purpose which are necessary to their discovery and 
practical application. 

To the reflecting mind there can be no more profoundly interesting 
theme than the history of the race as a whole, for after all we 
find that “the proper study of mankind is man.” How interesting 
to many even the purely imaginary characters of a well-written novel. 
But how much more so to every thoughtful individual ought to be 
the fortunes of humanity in the various circumstances in which man- 
kind have been placed, and the principles or lessons involved in their 
career, or what is called the “ philosophy of history.” Still, in the 
pursuit of such historical knowledge we require some kind of a frame- 
work to keep the main facts and events in their proper places and re- 
lations so that we may study them to advantage. And we well re- 
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member that the skillful instructor of our youthful days had an ex- 
cellent apparatus for facilitating the study of the outlines of history, 
consisting of a long piece of black canvass about a yard wide, capa- 
ble of being wound from one roller to another, which rollers stood 
upright on the floor. On the canvass were painted in white and in 


their proper places the principal dates and facts of general history, 
“from the creation of the world to the present time.” Three or four 
yards of the cloth representing perhaps a century of time were spread 
out at one view before the class; and by such exercises, frequently re- 
peated, intelligent young people were soon able to master the great 
epochs of history, and to understand to some extent the philosophy 
of the subject or the causes and relations of important events or turn- 
ing points. For this purpose the teacher, as he directed attention to 
each event in succession was careful to awaken a lively interest in the 
subject by the running commentary he made upon them. Of course, 
much of the interest here, as in every other school exercise depended 
largely upon the skill and tact of the teacher who if he were a “ full 
man” as Bacon calls a well-read man would soon show it. But even it 
nothing else remained upon the memory, the whole class was so well 
drilled upon the dry bones or anatomy of history (chronology) that 
the grand outlines of universal history from the earliest dawn of tra- 
dition down through every occurrence of any historical importance 
were so well impressed as not to be easily forgotten. 

In many, if not all, of the States, it is now customary to examine 
teachers of common-schools upon the history of their own country 
before granting them certificates. So far so good; but in order to 
keep pace with the advancing spirit of the age, the range of their 
study in this direction will soon have to be extended and embrace not 
only the history of the mother-country (without some understanding 
of which United States history is something of a puzzle) but also the 
elements of general history; tor while the exclusive study of the 
annals of one’s own country rather tends to narrow the mind, the 
contemplation of the progress of the race as presented even in the 
meager records of the great empires of antiquity and fuller histories 
of more recent times helps more than anything else to expand, inform, 
and to liberalise it. 

Among the great, world-renowned representative peoples, whose 
history almost every school-boy has by heart, the nation of the Jews 
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undoubtedly occupies an exalted position in many ways, but chiefly 
as that favored race to whom were delivered the oracles of God. Their 
chief mission was to be-the custodians of the only true and perfect 
religion that was ever delivered upon earth. And in the unfolding or 
gradual revelation of it, we discover likewise the fundamental normal 
principle of all sound education, namely, the method of proceeding 
trom the known to the unknown; of inculeating abstract truths by 
sensible images, or object lessons; and of preparing the mind by de- 
grees for the reception of grand spiritual doctrines by a constant 
round of outward ceremonies which, however, were valuable not when 
considered per se, but only in so far as they were the means of direct- 
ing the thoughts, feelings, and affections from the sign, to something 
beyond and above it. For ages this people thus underwent a course 
of normal instruction in the fundamental principles of Reticion as 
in a kind of “spiritual kindergarten,’—“the law,” as stated by the 
sreatest Inspired expounder of the Christian creed, being “ a school- 
master bringing them to Christ,”who is elsewhere mentioned as being 
the “end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” 
As a nation we know that the Jews failed by reason of their pride 
and hardness of heart, to realise the inestimable value of their high 
spiritual privileges; and so their rich inheritauce has in the mean time 
passed to the gentiles. The word of life and light has thus come to 
ns as to other outside nations; and as we cannot fail to see, in the 
past and present condition of the descendants of those who rejected 
the counsels of the Grear Teacher sent from heaven, as a race of 
homeless wanderers—without a country, without a civil ruler, without 
a government—the fearful consequences of its scornful rejection, we 


must be convinced that in proportion as we make the right or wrong 


use of this revelation, as individuals or as a community, will ou 
career be prosperous or otherwise. 

The Greeks were the next in the extent of the influence of their 
venius upon all succeeding ages and nations. Their country, like 
that of the Jews, was strikingly romantic and beautiful—an earthly 
paradise in fact-—and thus well fitted by nature to develop their pecu- 
liar genius as a representative natiou. The mission of this highly 
intellectual nation was to present, in undying forms, the “ good, the 
true, and the beautiful,” as developed in the fine arts, in poetry, music. 
painting, and statuary. In these they easily excel all nations, as well 
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gs in the profound notions of their philosophy, especially of Socrates, 
on the relation of man to himself, to his fellow-men, and to the Su- 
preme Being. The hidden soul of all harmony and beauty which can 
only be reached and truly enjoyed by a sincere loyalty and devotion 
to truth was ever the object of their most ardent investigation; and 
the admirable works of art which their distinguished men have left 
behind them are thus the highest models which the most gifted 
of the moderns may laboriously strive to imitate or to copy, but vainly 
attempt to excel. 

The ancient Romans are the next great nation that we may here 
mention as having impressed their powerful and peculiar character 


upon all succeeding ages. They were distinguished as a nation of 


warriors; and their victorious standards were raised aloft and firmly 
planted in almost every country of the then known world. They 
represent the spirit of martial conquest and enterprise, their ambition 
being to subjugate the world to their arms; and in many points of 
natural character, in strength of firmness and resolution, in ambition, 
enterprise and organising, executive ability, they strongly resem- 
bled the modern Americans; or rather, it would be more correct to 
say that in these respects the modern Americans resemble tiem. 
From the Romans, among other valuable heritages, we derive the 
fundamental principles of our admirable code of laws and judicial in- 
stitutes. 

There are many most valuable lessons of wisdom to be learned frou 
those nations once so great, happy, powerful, and wise, but which 
have long since passed away; but we have only space left for the 
present to indicate one or two of the leading ones. By reason of a 
corrupt, proud, rebellious, unbelieving spirit, the Jews, as we have 
sud, were utterly unable or unwilling to perceive the deep and pure 
spirituality of their own religion; they were unable to appreciate the 
true moral grandeur of genuine humility and the worth of the ear- 
dinal virtues; thus they rejected with scorn and indignation the 
Teacher sent from heaven; and thus the scepter departed from them 
forever, and they became a nation of wanderers, still vainly practising, 
with unavailing zeal their ancient rites and ceremonies to this day 
aud sojourning, as strangers and pilgrims, in all the many different 
countries whithersoever they are scattered, and nowhere finding any 


rest for the sole of their foot. Their example, if it shows any thing, 
3-Vol. VI, No.9, : 
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proves the danger of rejecting the only true religion; and our choice 
is evidently between Christianity and none. 

Again, the Greeks, though a mere handful in numbers, yet when 
united were able easily to repel with interest the aggressions of their 
far more numerous but less warlike neighbors; but when they began 
to get jealous of each other and to quarrel among themselves, (as we 
ourselves sometimes do—the east with the west and the north with 
the south) then began to them the descensus averni—they soon fell a 
prey to foreign invaders, and are at the present day, although ina, 
better condition comparatively than they used to be—the faint shadow 
of their former selves—* Greece, but living Greece—no more.” 

The Romans, also, afford us a lesson of no mean import. In their 
palmy days, they had exhibitions and shows though of a different 
kind from ours, yet on scale of equal, if not greater, magnitude and 
grandeur. With their conquering eagles they overran the whole 
world like a conflagration impressing the main features of their ciy- 
ilization upon the subjugated nations; their hardy, warlike troops, 
with sinews of iron and nerves of steel, were the bravest as well as 
the best disciplined the world has ever seen; and as long as the stern 
virtues and the simple habits of their fathers which had raised them 
to such a proud eminence as the rulers of the world continued to ani- 
mate them, they maintained a firm, lion-like hold upon their numer- 

ous vassals and wide-spread tributary provinces; but when luxury and 
effeminacy and public pilfering, beginning in the upper orders of 
society had, gradully spread until all ranks and degrees of men were 
corrupted and contaminated by degrading social vices, and a state of 
matters prevailed which is well described by St. Paulin the beginning 
of his epistle to the Romans, then came an era of woful degeneracy 
which gradually ended in the downfall and dismemberment of this 
great nation. Debilitated in body and demoralised in mind, they be- 
came an easy prey to the numerous hordes of Goths and Vandals that 
rushed down with eager expectations, upon their beautiful country— 
laying waste their fields and vineyards; oceupying their fine cities 
and princely dwellings, and with barbarous hands, destroying all their 
pleasant places! Well, indeed, may the wise man tremble for the fate 
of a nation, when he reflects that God is just. 


+>+————— 


Men do less than they ought, unless they do all they can.—Carlyle. 
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It is now ten years since the first organization of the Platteville 
Normal School under the Presidency of Prof. Chas. H. Allen. The 
Whitewater school was organized in 1868, Oshkosh in 1871, and River 
Falls in 1875. 

What is the record of these schools? They have been worked 
nearly up to their full capacity, while at times some of them have 
heen crowded. The enrollment and graduation has been as follows. 

Enrolled. Graduated 


Platteville 
Whitewater 
Oshkosh 
River Falls 


It appears that the number of graduates is nearly seven and a halt 
percent. of the entire enrollment. These figures do not include pu- 
pils enrolled in the grammar and other lower grades of the Normal 
Schools, but simply those in the Normal Department. If the num- 
ber in those lower grades were added to those of the Normal Grade, 
we should have an aggregate, no doubt, of over four thousand. As 
nearly as can be ascertained, not less than sixty-five per cent. of these 
Normal pupils have engaged at one time and another in teaching in 
the public schools of the State, and if we add to these the few from 


the grammar grade who have also been engaged in teaching, we find 
that about two thousand have taught more or less, and have thus ear- 
ried somewhat of the influence of the Normal Schools into the dif- 
ferent parts of the State. A large per cent. of the graduates are per- 
manently engaged in teaching and are centers of Normal School in- 
fluence. They are in High Schools, Grammar and Primary Grades, 


in cities, villages, and rural districts. 

From this brief sketch we get a glimpse of the record and influ- 
ence of the Normal Schools through the instrumentality of their 
pupils. The influence of these schools, too, as models of methods of 
work, discipline and moral tone, on those who have visited them from 
ill parts of the State, has been very great indeed, beyond calculation, 
and should not be disregarded in computing the general effect. These 
visitants have been of all grades and of all professions. We must re- 
member, however, that this is all initiatory work, so to speak, carried 
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into operation by a Board of Regents without experience in Normal 
School matters, when they entered on the enterprise entrusted to their 
care. Many of the teachers, too, had little or no experience, and the 
only matter of wonder is, that such general success has crowned their 
efforts and that so few mistakes have been made. The work is now 
tully organized, the teachers and regents have acquired experience and 
a good degree of knowledge of their work, the teachers outside of the 
Normal Schools have more fixed and definite notions of the subject, 
the county superintendents are more friendly, and boards of educa- 
tion are beginning to see the value of these institutions. The curri- 
culum of study has been arranged, modified and digested and put into 
definite shape. The discipline of the schools has been established and 
made a model, the method of work systematized, and the whole 
school-work organized. These schools are now in line, and are work- 
ing with a commendable degree of harmony with the other parts of 
our educational system. Theschool-buildings themselves are an honor 
to the State and a credit to all who had a part in planning or a hand 
in executing their construction. The means of illustration are by no 
means meagre. 

This is the work of only ten years; not ten years in a certain sense, 
for not all the schools have been in operation ten years. In point of 
order, system, energy, and efficiency in our Normal School work, 
Wisconsin will not suffer in comparison with any other State. I have 
thought it might be profitable at the end of the first decade, to take 
this brief and hasty review, that we might derive encouragement and 
“thence make progression.” 

If we take the Normal work of the last ten years as a basis of con- 
jecture, we can safely predict for these schools a splendid career for 
the coming ten years. It is worthy of our contemplation. 

In the next ten years not less than six thousand pupils, in all prob- 
ability, will be connected with these Normal Schools, and if the pu- 
pils engage in teaching in the same proportion, thirty-nine hundred 
will teach. I am of opinion, too, that these teachers will be superior 
in knowledge and ability to those who have come from these schools 
in the last ten years. Many things will conduce to that end which I 
have not now time to state. 

In speaking of the work in the Normal Schools for the first ten 
years of their history, [ have mentioned simply the numerical results 
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and such as are tangible. All the happy influences of a good school 
in any community cannot be expressed in figures and tables of per 
centages. The intellectual, moral, and spiritual influence is beyond 
the power of language to express. This influence enters into the 
hidden springs of conduct of the pupils that enjoy its privileges, and 
shows itself in ever widening circles as these pupils engage in all the 
endeavors of life. The community gradually shows the working of 
the leaven, by increased intelligence, a more elevated moral tone, and 
adeeper spirituality. This influence of our Normal Schools silently 
but surely permeating all parts of this great and growing State is be- 
yond the ability of my pen to describe. This formative and refining 
influence is the grand, crowning work of our Normal Schools. They 
deserve our confidence, assistance, and encouragement. They deserve 
to be instructed in the best affections of every citizen, for so sure as 
the future is elaborated in the present, so sure does the welfare of 
Wisconsin in large measure depend on these institutions of learning. 
La Crosse. B. M. Reynowps. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS. 

Hon. EK. Szartne, Dear Sir: A few days here have only sutticed to 
enable me to look atasmall section of the great Exposition. As you 
requested, [ first directed my attention to a few of the educational 
exhibits of foreign countries. Those already examined include Nor- 
way, Sweden, Netherlands, and France, of the trans-atlantic countries, 
aud Brazil and Ontario, of our own continent. In examining these 
foreign exhibits, one is immediately impressed with the well nigh 
universal indications of the presence of and importance attached to 
instruction, connected with or relating to industrial arts, in all pri- 
mary and secondary schools. The kindergarten, needle-work, wax- 
work, architecture, mechanisms of various kinds, and drawing, are 
features, and prominent ones, of their school operations. Next to 
this, one is impressed with the attentlon given to natural science, as 
evinced by collections of bugs, birds, fishes, ete., and the preparation 
of their text-books, charts, readers, etc,, with a view to interest and 
instruct in this department. [Illustrative helps in Physiology 
also abound, and are highly ingenious and practical. I especially 
admired a feature of the Netherland exhibit, which consisted of a set 
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of charts, which gave the forms of animals in black, and upon the 
outside of the forms of the animal, representations in white, of the 
skeleton, the nerves, circulating organs, etc. We have much to learn 
trom our rivals here in this direction. 

The exhibits from Norway and Sweden | judge do not vary much 
from those made at Vienna in 1872. The Swedish school-house on 
the grounds, I learn is constructed coped like the one on ex- 
hibition at Vienna, of which Dr. J. W. Hoyt of Wisconsin, U. §, 
Commissioner, gave the following ‘onaaihila and accurate description in 
his report: 

“First in magnitude and attractiveness, in connection with the 
Swedish representation, was the neat little Swedish school- house, in 
which the educational exhibits were placed. This building was con- 
structed in every part in Sweden, and afterward put in the exhibition 
park by Swedish mechanics. It was built with the utmost care, 
therefore, and being of native timber, and varnished so as to show the 
character of the wood, it attracted great numbers of interested spec- 
tators, most of whom gave it the palm for neatness of appearance, as 
well for pleasantness, and adaptation to use. 

It had more the look of a residence than of a school-house, as in- 
deed it was. For in Sweden the school-house is generally the home 
of the teacher and his family. In fact this specimen was a handsome 
two-story cottage, consisting of a main part, with end to the front or 
street, and another part built at right angles to the first, with a little 
portico at the angle of their junction, from which portico the en- 
trance was made to the school-room. The school-room was beauti- 
fully lighted, though on but two sides, the light so falling upon the 
pupil’s work as to give him the whole benefit, with as little injury 
from glare of excessive light as possible. The se: its, though rather 
rudely designed, were neatly made, and to the Swede were apparently 
the most perfect that could be contrived; and this notwithstanding 
the seat proper was of a simple board, slightly inclined backward, and 
with a straight board, also inclined, for the back. In one respect, the 
seats and desks, which were attached, were indeed worthy of imita- 
tion everywhere; each was designed for a single pupil.” 


To this might be added, that the desks and seats are framed into 
two joists, which lie upon the floor, and may be moved by tiers, of 
the length of the joist, or these may be fastened to the floor. The 
greatest possible comfort of the pupils, or ease of cleansing the house. 
were evidently not consulted. 

*The accompanying plate is an accurate representation, the rear part 
being the school-room, the pupils being seated to face the end towards 
the right, upon which end are no windows, the entire surface there 


*'The * plate did not make its appearance. If it comes we will give it hereafter.—Eprs. 
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being covered with blackboard. A corresponding entrance on the 
opposite side of the residence or front part is found. These both 
open into wardrobes and from thence entrance is found to the school- 
room. Between these wardrobes, an apparatus or recitation room 
is located, entrance to which opens from the school-room, about mid- 
way, from the side adjoining the residence or front part. 

The exhibit from all parts is interesting, instructive, and sugges- 
tive. That from the province of Ontario is elaborate and ornate, in 
ahigh degree, and ought to be the subject of an entire jetter. I may 
have something to say about this, and certainly hope to, hereafter, as 
well as something about the exhibitions of the several States. I ap- 
prehend no light task, however, in selecting what to leave unsaid 
concerning this wonderful display, that you may have room in the 
JouRNAL for an item or two upon other matters. 

Our quarters have been quite too narrow for our company for the 
last ten days. Our room has become a favorite place of resort, espe- 
cially afternoons. ‘Teachers, school-officers, and friends of popular 
education from the south, the east, and the middle states come in to 
compare our work with that of their own sections, or to inquire in 
particular about features of which they have heard generally. The 
exhibit receives many high commendations, especially as clearly 
showing, in the departments represented, our present condition, our 
progress, and the actual work done in the schools. The Milwaukee 
exhibit excites interest and praise, for its completeness and excellence, 
and persons often return with their friends to share with them its 
examination. Il*ormer residents of our State come, and express grati- 
fication in the evidence of continued enterprise, public spirit and 
prosperity of Wisconsin, and a lingering affection and high regard 
for their early home. Residents of States that have failed to make an 
exhibit come in and thank us for putting to shame the neglect and in- 
difference that has left them without an equal or more excellent show- 
ing, and participation in this great international provoking to good 
works. Callers by residents of our own State are numerous. Presi- 
dent Charlton, Misses Cook and Barnes of Platteville; Misses Foote 
and Hosford of River Falls, and the sister of the latter, Superinten- 
dent of Eau Claire; Misses Moody and Swart. and Mr. Grogan of Osh- 
kosh; Miss Wright of Whitewater, and Mr. Brown former tutor in 


the University, are among the many, whose cordial greetings and 
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pleasant chat have, during the last few days, proved so excellent ay 
antidote for the depressing heat and bad water of this latitude, | 
think it unfortunate we have hitherto had no catalogue for distribu- 
tion. So far as a comparison with most of the other State exhibits 
is concerned, in all that such an exhibit is designed to teach, Wiscon- 
sin need not shrink from the scrutiny, in the ground covered. The 
work done by our Colleges, our Reform Schools, our Deaf and Dunb, 
and Blind Institutes, is wholly unrepresented, and that of our State 
University, but meagerly. But in this, as in most things, experience 
is a most thorough teacher. and we now know how to make an exhibit 
of this character. W. H.¢. 


——_+> eo -——_—— 


MERIT RECOGNIZED. 

| The following from the Milwaukee Dasly News forms an appro- 
priate appendix to Mr. Chandler’s letter: | 

The exhibition of work by the pupils of the Milwaukeee public 
schools, which upon the recommendation and under direction of Su- 
perintendent MacAlister was prepared, and has been placed in the ed- 
ucational department at the Philadelphia Exposition, has recently re- 
ceived complimentary recognition from a source whence recognition 
of any sort would not have come had the exhibit been other than a 
good one. 

The compliment to the work which the pupils of the Milwaukee 
schools have performed, is from F. Buisson, president of a school 
commission composed of six school men of France, who are at the 
Philadelphia Exposition by the appointment of H. A. Wallon, minis- 
ter of public instruction under the French government, and whose 
commission is the preparation of a report upon educational exhibits, 
which report is to be published under direction of the government 
of France. 

Mr. Buisson, under appointment from his government, was_presi- 
dent of a commission which visited the Vienna Exposition in 1873, 
and his comprehensive report of the exhibits there made, furnishes 
ample proof of his thorough knowledge of what is, and what is not, 
a good school exhibit. 


In view of his thorough knowledge of educational systems, and the 
ample opportunities which in the line of his duties have been tur- 
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nished him for determining what is meritorious in school work, Mr. 
Buisson’s pleasant commendation of the work of our public schools 
can but be gratifying to Milwaukeeans generally, being, as it is, the 
commendation of one who is familiar with the best there is in the 
best known educational systems. 

On Tuesday a letter from Mr. Buisson, telling of his impressions 
concerning the work of Milwaukee pupils, was received by Superin- 
tendent MacAlister, by whose courtesy we are allowed to give it to 
the News’ readers. The letter is as follows: 

Mr. James MacAlister, Superintendent Public Schools, Milwaukee : 

Sir: I began only this week to examine the exhibit of the public 
schools of Milwaukee, and I cannot refrain from expressing to you 
the special interest I take in the extensive collection of examination 
papers. Now, I would like to know if it would be possible to obtain 
a complete copy of the printed questions used in the examination of 
the pupils from the lowest grade to the high school imelusive? 
would be happy to quote in my report the whole course of study, 
with some abstracts of the pupils’ tasks which I have noted, and will 
translate afterwards. 

In order to give you an idea of the work | am preparing here with 
five other schoolmen of my country, [I send you a copy of my report 
on the Vienna Exposition. 


I would be pleased to know at what time your schools open; for if 
possible [ would be very happy, with one of my colleagues, to pay a 
visit to some of these excellent establishments, especially to your high 
school and normal department, which have sent such good and sub- 
stantial work. 

Will you pardon, sir, my troubling you. My best thanks in advance 
and the expression of my respects. 


F. Butsson, 
President of the French School Commission, 
In response to the request of the letter, Superintendent MacAlister 
has caused to be bound, and has forwarded to Philadelphia, the ques- 
tions asked for, and has also tendered to the members of the French 
commission a formal invitation to visit the Milwaukee schools during 
September. 


> | 


Tue heart is ready enough at feigning excuses for all that it do 
or imagines of wrong; but ask it to give a reason for any of its 
beautiful or divine emotions, and it can only look upward and be 
dumb. When we are in the right we can never reason, but only 
assert. 
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SELECTED. 


HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


ORGANIZATION. 

You should visit your schoolhouse at least once before your schoo! 
begins, in order to know that everything is ready, and that your wea- 
pons, such as you may have, are sharpened for the fray. [I have known 
some benighted regions, where they were destitute+ even of a bell in 
school. If your evil fortune has led you to such a place, and if the 
trustees, upon application, decline to supply the lack, go without the 
new ribbon you intended to get next week, and,buy a bell. You will 
never regret it. There is something in the sharp, sudden stroke 
of a call-bell, which attracts instant attention, and insures a prompt- 
ness which words would fail to secure. When your hour for opening 
arrives, let one stroke call the scholars to their seats, the second will 
announce the opening exercises. If you are not in one of those lo- 
calities where the Bible is considered dangerous, by all means first read 
afew verses, and then if you and your scholars know any simple 
hymns, sing one, and then all together read the Lord’s prayer. If you 
must omit the first two exercises, you can certainly all join in the last. 

[ was visiting a friend's school, not long since, where this was the 
the only opening exercise; and when, with bowed heads and reverent 
voices, the whole school united in this simple and beautiful petition, 
[ felt as though nothing more was needed. 

As your school is not graded, probably one of your greatest trials 
will be the multiplicity of classes, and it is one which in such schools 
is unavoidable. It is one of the evils which must be endured; but 
though it cannot be cured, it may be somewhat mitigated. For in- 
stance: if you have two or three small classes in arithmetic, you can 
hear them at the same time by keeping some at work at the black- 
board, while others are giving principles, explanations, ete. Some 
classes may profitably alternate, reciting only every other day, and 
taking lessons in proportion. Arrange your classes, if possible, so 
that the young children, of seven and under, shall go home at eleven 
and three. If you are in one of those Egyptian regions, where they 
think “the teacher is paid fur takin’ care on ‘em all day, and orter du 
it,” vou must keep them, but give them two recesses each forenoon 
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and afternoon. You must not be accessory to their murder, even to 
please their parents. Your wages are not high enough for such a 
crime. 

When you have arranged your order of exercises, write it out large 
and put it up where all the scholars can see it, allowing at least five 
minutes (better ten) each forenoon, and each afternoon for general 
exercises. When you wish for a class, the first stroke of the bell calls 
attention, at the third they pass to the recitation benches. 

And now for a few words about the general exercises. Children 
tire of study, and tire of sitting still, and it is well to put in these 
little safety-valves, which may prevent serious explosions. The chil- 
dren should always stand during these exercises, which should not 
last over five minutes, and should be constantly varied, as the novelty 
will give added charms to the variation. Shall I give you a few ex- 
amples of what I mean? Here is the place where simple exercises 
in calisthenics, or in music, or in both combined, can be introduced 
with the best results; but you will find plenty of manuals on these 
subjects, so I will mention some others. Do you find that your schol- 
ars fail to articulate distinctly? Give them words to spell by the 
sounds; the longer the better, if they are not too hard. Of course 
they will make absurd blunders at first, which will give them all a 
good laugh, and at the same time their attention being drawn to the 
separate sounds which make up a word, they will soon learn to give 
each its proper value. 

Have you a class which is about beginning grammar? Say noth- 
ing about grammar for a few weeks; but some morning ask each 
scholar to name something he saw on his way to school. You will 
perhaps get dog, tree, man, etc. After they are written out on the 
board, tell the children that these things, though appearing so differ- 
ent, belong to the same family and have the same name. John Smith 
has black hair; Katie red; Jenny brown; Reuben flaxen; and yet 
they are brothers and sisters, and all called Smith, and just so, all 
these belong to the same family, and have one name, and that is 
noun. The next day you can ask them what the man, dog, etc., 
were doing, and this will introluce you to a new family called verbs. 
From this you can proceed to xdjeetives, by asking what sort of man, 
tree, etc., they saw; and to adverbs, by asking how the dog ran, man 
talked, and so on. 

T have given you this illustration in grammar to be sure that you 
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get my idea clearly, and by exercising a little ingenuity you may use 
the same method for giving lessons in anything you wish to teach, 
It may seem to you that I bestow undue attention upon so trivial 4 
matter as a five minutes’ general exercise, but I do not consider it 
trivial, for for there is something so attractive to children in the noy- 
elty, change and rest, that it often awakens their powers of observa- 
tion, and stimulates their desires for knowledge, even more than 
book-lessons, and this [ think is the important thing in education. 

In every school exercise insist from the very first on promptness to 
the very minute. It will not only be beneficial to your school, but 
the habit thus formed will be invaluable to the children in after life, 
If a scholar is persistently tardy, go to the parents, and if they are 
ignorant or careless to remedy the matter, go to the trustees. They 
may be sleepy themselves, but they will appreciate having a wide- 
awake teacher, and will probably sustain you in whatever action you 
may think best to take—New England Journal. 


——*- 


THE PLUTARCH OF THE WEST. 


* How came you to have such a superb library out in this neck of 
woods?” I asked of a prominent Madisonian, as I strolled through 
the great historical collection in the most unique State House in 
America. 

‘Draper did it,” he answered briefly. 

* Who is Draper?” 

“Lyman C. Draper came here when there was only a handful of 
books, and by the aid of men whom he inspired has increased the 
library to more than sixty-five thousand volumes of books, besides 
many tons of pamphlets and periodicals. You ought to go down to 
his den.” 

“Tl go.” And down street to his residence I strayed, to see the 
man who had built a library that ranks among the few mammoth 


libraries of the land, one of the very richest in American history. I 


found a good deal more than I expected. 

The “den” is the large parlor of his dwelling, aud here is gathered 
Draper's large personal library and his priceless historical materials. 
Here, too, I found him studying, writing, and accumulating—certain- 
ly the most remarkable literary antiquary in the United States. 

His rare historical appetite dates from boyhood, and during forty 
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years he has constantly indulged it with fresh food. Instinctively 
seizing on on a few representative names—Daniel Boone, George 
Rogers, Clark, Lewis, Simon Kenton, Tecumseh, Brant, Brady, the 
Wetzels, the centers of pioneer history of the west—he has for two 
score years followed up every clue, till he has gathered in his little 
hut a complete manuscript history of the development of the west. 
His investigations comprise the whole sweep of the Anglo-American 
settlement and border warfare of the west, from the first battle in the 
valley of Virginia, in 1742, to the death of Tecumseh and defeat of 
the Indians at Thames, in 1813. His investigations have been as 
thorough as they have been wide. He follows the trail of a fact with 
the persistence of an Indian and the scent of a hound. 

To collect these materials he has traveled more than sixty thousand 
miles since 1840, visiting aged pioneers and Indian fighters, the men 
who cleared the woods, and laid the foundations of the State. Living 
on a meagre salary, and much of the time with no income whatever, 
he has traveled tens of thousands of miles on foot. He has made 
several of the journeys, going eight hundred miles on foot, and carry- 
ing his knapsack. This involved great hardship and self-denial, and 
not a little danger. His feet became sore at one time, compelling 
him to make his way on his hands and knees to a settlement. He 
came near losing his life on several occasions, swimming swollen 
streams, capsizing in stages, and caught in steamboat explosions; but 
he hazarded everything to clear up an obscure event in the life of one 
of his border heroes. 

His enthusiasm and keen scent have yielded to no impediment. 
The walls are hung with the trophies and relies of his extended 
search, and in the shelves are packed two hundred and fifty manu- 
script volumes of crude history, all original and mostly new. Con- 
cerning the life and conquests of Gen. Clark, whom he calls “ the 
Washington of the west,” he possesses twenty-five manuscript volumes. 

There are ten volumes of manuscript relating to Boone and his an- 
cestors, including Boone’s letters, his field-notes of surveying, and 
his private memorandum and account books. In one of Boone’s let- 
ters he says: “It was on the first of May, in the year 1768, that I re- 
signed my domestic happiness for a time, and left my family and 
peaceable habitation on the Yadkin river, to wander through the wil- 
derness in quest of the country of Centucke.” It is not spelled like 
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this; indeed, the orthography conforms more to the Josh Billings 
style, as on the tree whose bark, cut with Boone’s knife, still records 
that he “cilled a bar.” " ¥ ° 

Another of Draper’s heroes is Gen. Simon Kenton, a noted border 
fighter, and companion of Clark and Boone, who was captured by 
the Indians, and several times escaped the stake and faggot, and who 
was once tied on a colt, Mazeppa like, and left to his fate in the path- 
less woods. Of Brady, Wetzels, Brant, Tecumseh, and others, Dra- 
per has collected many volumes, and he has about a dozen volumes of 
manuscripts concerning Sumpter—new and exhaustive. 

Dr. Draper is a small, wiry man, and while his head and beard are 
silvering, his eye preserves the brightness and his step the elasticity 
of youth. He has marvelous energy, and persistence that never 
tires. “Our wonder is,” says Sabin, “that a man of his slight phys- 
ique could have accomplished a tithe of his work.” 

Another odd fact is that he has published almost nothing. Unlike 
Plutarch, to whom I have compared hin, he is naturally a gleaner 
rather than a compiler. He gathers facts and hoards them like a 
miser—not because he is secretive or fails to comprehend that they 
ought to be used, but because he takes more pleasure in collecting 
than in editing. He more keenly enjoys going forth afoot and 
searching every corner of the west for an old scrap of a letter, or to 
find a lost link in the chain of some minor narrative, than to acquire 
either fame or money in publication. The love of accuracy and con- 
pleteness is a passion with him. 

He is, however, at last making arrangements to furnish copy to the 
printer. He has finished a volume on the Mecklenburg Declaration, 
and in conjunction with Mr. C. W. Butterfield, the author of “Craw- 
ford’s Expedition,” is now preparing a volume entitled “ Border Forays 
and Adventures.” For such a book he has unequaled materials. The 
biographies of Clark, Boone, Kenton, Sumpter, etc., must come later. 
Whatever may result, he will enrich the future with his possessions, 
and when he passes away he will leave behind him the merited fame 
of having done more than all other men put together towards restor- 
ing the lost history of the Great West.—W. A. Croffut, in the New 
York Graphic. 

| The work on “Border Forays and Adventures” is completed. we 
understand, and will soon, we presume, be published.—Eprs. | 


’ 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 


FORMATION OF DISTRICTS, ETC. 

(). August 26, territory was set from this district into another; 
but the order cannot take effect until November 16, as our board did 
not consent. How about the taxes on the land set out? 

A. Your district remains as it is, till November 26, and taxes 
voted, returned and assessed before that time will be a charge upon 
the district, as it now is. 

Q. Our joint district was dissolved, the school-house and treasurer 
being left in this town, and the other officers in the other town. Are 
they both new districts, and do the old officers still hold their offices ? 

A. The part retaining the school-house and other property should 
be considered the old district. The treasurer still holds his office. 
The other part becomes a new district, if so ordered by the town 
board, and is entitled in that case to its proportion of the value of the 
school property. It is to organize by electing officers. The director 
and clerk go out of office by going out of the old district. 

Q. We organized a district, as we supposed legally, and had five 
months’ school, but we found that we had proceeded illegally, and 
have organized over again. Can the school be reported and money 
drawn ? 

A. So long as there was no legal district there was no legal school, 
and no money can be drawn on the school. — 


Q. Is the vote of a district not to have any school for the ensuing 
year binding on the board ? 

A. Such a vote isa nullity. Every district must have at least 
five months’ school, and if it does not provide for it by the 3d Mon- 
day in November, the board must do so, as provided in section 19, 
sub-section sixth. 

(). A-severe storm prevented any annual meeting in this and many 
other districts on Monday evening last | Aug. 28]; what can be done? 

A. Call a special meeting, following carefully section 21. No dis- 
trict officers can be elected. The board can appoint for ten days; 
after that, the town clerk. 
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EDITORIAL. 


BUSINESS MATTERS. 

We tender thanks, first to those who paid in advance “ $1.10;” second, to those 
who have since sent the “ $1.25”; and we would express the hope that all who 
are still indebted for the current year wili remit, and save us the trouble and 
themselvesthe annoyance of a third bill, at “$1.50.” 





ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

It is contended by some theorists that academic instruction is not within the 
legitimate province of Normal Schools. As a matter of fact, instruction in 
the so called academic studies is the basis of the course in nearly every Normal 
School of the country. Besides the ‘“ Normal” course or courses proper, 
based on thorough instruction in the what pupils will be called upon to teach, 
as in the ow they shall teach, most Normal Schools have a training or model 
department, embracing classes from the primary to the grammar or academic 
grade. In this department pupils pay tuition, and are not required to make 
any declaration of intention to teach. Theoretically and practically, this de. 
partment is a school of observation and practice for the normal pupils. Prac. 
tically it is also usually a great benefit to the people of the locality. It is be. 
sides usually self-supporting. Largely in view of the advantages to be afforded 
to the locality by this department, no inconsiderable portion of the original 
cost of the school is contributed by the town securing the same. Hence, for 
example, Whitewater was glad to secure one of the schools at the cost of the 
ten acre site and $25,000 in cash. 

It is the opinion, we believe, of the majority of those who have given the 
matter careful and sufficient consideration that the model or training depart- 
ment of our own schools can be profitably enlarged and made to include in. 
struction in a few other and higher branches than have been hitherto taught 
therein. Why, it is asked, may not a young man who desires it, find there in- 
struction in a//, as well as nearly all, the subjects required in his preparation 
for the State University, or other College? Why should a young man or wo- 
man who seeks merely a thorough academic education, as preparatory for 
business, be obliged to go to some more distant academy, or preparatory de- 
partment of a college, for lack of only one or two branches in which the 
Normal School gives no instruction? Why should a few of the brightest and 
most ambitious young people be practically excluded from these schools, to 
the lowering of the general intellectual tone therein? We believe no satisfac- 
tory answers to these questions can be given. 

The great Normal Schools of New York and Pennsylvania are conducted in 
no such narrow spirit of ostracism. Their academic departments welcome all 
to the broadest courses preparatory to business or college. And the result is 
most satisfactory, except to those impractically logical verbalists with whom 
words are stronger than facts. 
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The Regents of our own schools, we are happy to say, are seeking to place 
those in line with the older ones above mentioned, in this matter of a generous 
academic course. In respect to its wisdom, there is no diversity of opinion either 
among Regents or Faculties. 

In illustration of the experience of New York, we subjoin a letter from 
Hon. Jonathan Tenney, Deputy Sup’t of Public Instruction, of that State, and 
also a paragraph from the last annual report of the Local Board of the Brock- 
port Normal School : 


ALBANY, JAN. 29, 1876. 
Hon. EDWARD SEARING: 

My Dear Sir:—I take pleasure in replying to your queries: 

1, Academic instruction is given in all of our eight State Normal Schools, 
except Albany, and in some of them is made a matter of great importance. 
The pupils are admitted under the sanction of the State, the regulations and 
courses of study being made by the local board and instructors of the school. 
The terms of admission and tuition are made by them. Academic pupils in- 
clude those who are pursuing a course of fitting for college, or for business, 
or for general culture. Having no purpose to teach, they pay tuition, thus 
helping to reduce the expenses of the schoois. _ Usually, no new classes are 
formed for these pupils—their instruction being in classes formed for the reg- 
ular Normal course in advanced English or classical studies. To this there 
may be exceptions, if the number of academic pupils is Jarge. These pupils 
contribute not a little to the facilities promised in illustration of model teach- 
ing carried into the advanced studies. Their intluence is said to be elevating 
and stimulating. By it some Normal schools are led into a more extended and 
thorough culture. The influence may be said to be reflex, as many who enter 
theacademic courses become interested in the work of teaching, and turn 
their talents and discipline into this noble work, instead of leading aimless 
lives or pursuing those professions that more generally allure the young with 
promises of wealth and favor. 

2 You will infer that I am favorably impressed with the policy of academ- 
ic departments in connection with Normal schoois in the present stage of Nor- 
nal school work in our country. In addition to reasons indicated above, it is 
important to regard popular need for such instruction, especiallly where good 
academies and high schools are scarce. In this way Normal schools get a 
stronger hold on the popular sympathies. Further, if the preparation for col. 
lege is thorough, you secure the good will otf the universities and colleges. I 
must add that I look for a day when our Normal schools shall do higher work 
—shall be purely professional schools of didactics—ranking with our highest 
law, medical, and theological schools. When that time comes, Normal and 
other institutes should supply the lower grades of teachers. 

Truly yours, JONATHAN TENNEY. 

In the Ninth Annual Report of the Local Board of the State Normal School 
of Brockport, N. Y., for the year 1875, is the following: 

“The Academic Department is still meeting the wants of a large class of 
students, who, for different reasons, do not wish or are not able to take the 
Normal course. Many preparing for business or College, take advantage of 
the opportunity it affords, and many, even of those who teach, but can spend 
only a term or two in study, enter this department and receive the advantage of 
the class-room under such instruction as is deemed most practical. <A reference 
to the financial report will show that this department is a source of income, 


tather than a burden, in the expense of maintaining the school.” 
3—Vol. VI, No.9. 
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ANNUAL STATE EXAMINATION. 


The regular annual examination for State Certificates was held at Madison, 
August 8th to 11th inclusive. Twelve candidates were present, just one half the 
number attending the special examination in June. More had promised and 
expected to come, but for some reason failed to appear. 

After the usual thorough examination, occupying four days, with three ses. 
sions each, one in the evening for oral questioning, the Board, consisting of 
Messrs. Viebahn, Parker, and Salisbury, reported to the State Superintendent, 
recommending that unlimited certificates be issued to the following persons: 

George S. Martin, Madison. | 

Elvin C. Wiswall, Prairie du Sac. 

Warren J. Brier, Plymouth. 

The Board also reported that Miss Elsena Wiswall, Prairie du Sac, had 
passed a satisfactory examination and would be entitled to recommendation 
for the same certificate if she were not lacking somewhat of the required nine 
terms experience. It was therefore recommended that a Five Years Certificate 
be issued to her, but that if she should at any time within the ensuing year 
present evidence of sufficient successful experience, an unlimited certificate 
should then be granted her. The State Superintendent has issued certificates 
to the four persons mentioned, in accordance with the recommendations. 

The result of the two examinations, held in June and August of the present 
year, is: Unlimited Certificates granted to eight, and Five-years Certificates 
granted to three applicants. Two of the latter would have received permanent 
certificates but for lack of the required experience. 

Three of those whose success in the examination entitled them to permanent 
certificates were members of the recent graduating class in the State Univer. 
sity—a fact creditable to that institution. 

a 

Prof. CARPENTER’s “Rambles among Words” will prove very interesting. 
We hope he will follow up the obsolete words found in the common translation 
ef the Bible. Even tolerably intelligent readers often pass over them in dis- 
regard of their real meaning, and printers sometimes do worse. Ask the next 
half dozen weil educated persons you meet the meaning of “there shall be 
neither earing nor harvest” (Gen. 45: 6,) and see how many will know that 
“earing” means ploughing. The declaration (Judges 9: 58) that a “certain 
woman Cast a piece of a mill-stone upon Abimelech’s head, and all—to brake 
his skull” that is, entirely broke it, is converted, in our modern Bibles, into 
the absurd statement that she did it “all to break his skull” !—which is bad 
English as well as a careless perversion of that translation as originally made. 
Some old Bibles still have it right. 

We have noticed lately a criticism to the effect that endeavor (en devoir, on 
duty, Fr..) is much more expressive if its etymology is remembered, than 
if itis used to signify no more than “to attempt,” “ to try.” Nothing is more 
instructive than a careful study of words. 





EDITORIAL. 


Wisconsin Coppers—At Home and Abroad. 


Last May Prof. Butler had a letter from Sir John Lubbock, expressing his 
astonishment at the Wisconsin “finds”? of pre-historic copper tools, and his 
resolution to cross the ocean that he might inspect those unique discoveries 
This gentleman, in his Prehistoric Times, had spoken of the copper age proper, 
as alink inthe chain of human development scarcely traceable in Europe. 
He might well, therefore, take special interest in this missing link. 

The copper implements now on view at the Centennial are as follows: From 
the Smithsonian Institution, seventeen articles; from Vermont, two; from 
Ohio, eight; and nineteen from Michigan—in all, forty-six articles. Nearly 
four times this whole total, namely one hundred and sixty-four tools are there as 
the exhibit from Wisconsin. 

Prof. Butler, who is chairman of the pre-historic committee of the Histori- 
eal Society, has obtained one new implement since his return from Philadel- 
phia. He is on the track of the recent findings near Fond du Lac. He begs 
every one interested in our pre-historic antiquities to seek out and send him, 
or direct to the Historical rooms in the capitol, some copper antique for de- 
posit in the tower set apart for that purpose by the State Executive. This is 
the place where every relic will do the most good. It will there be kept 
safest—never in the way, and never out of the way. It will be seen by the 
most, and most appreciating, people. Among other curiosities of like charac- 
ter, it will lend and borrow light by mutual reflection. It will add its mite to 
the magnet which is already strong enough to attract similar relics from the 
utmost corners of the State. 

Letters from England, Ireland, Switzerland, and Greece attest that interest 
in our copper treasures is spreading throughout Christendom. The following 
lines are from Dr. Heinrich Schliemann, who has done more than all the 
world besides to bring to light the ruins of Homeric Troy, and the regalia of 
King Priam. His letter, dated Athens, July 28d, aside from personal matters 
and some discussion of the question how far the Trojan tools were of unal- 
loyed copper, thus continues: 

“T regret not being able to see your pre-historics in the Philadelphia exhi- 
bition. But next week I am to commence excavating Tiryns. Later in the 
season I will also dig up the treasury of Minyas, or the Minyeion of Orchom. 
enos. From the Ottoman government I have obtained a firman for Troy. 
Owing, however, to the insecurity, which is great, and to other powerful rea- 
sons, which I have stated in the London 7%mes, after two month’s hard fighting 
in the Troad, I have been obliged to leave the final excavation of Ilium for a 
more luckyera. Sooner or later I shall give myself the pleasure of seeing your 
pre-historic collection in Madison; and thank you for your kind offer to send 
me photographs. se * ss 

“T have the great honor to be a citizen of the glorious United States of 
America, and have of course been very often there, and have even now most 
of my money there. I would never dream of leaving that beautiful country 
for an hour, ;if I could excavate there Tiryns, Mykenai, Orchomenos, and 
Troy. Alas! we cannot all live in Paradise.” 
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Prof. Butler, who delivered the annual address of the Historical Society be. 
fore the legislature, last winter, was invited to repeat it in Barrboo, Menome. 
nie, Milwaukce, and elsewhere. His lecture ought to be heard in every county 
in the State. It is equally instructive and entertaining. : 


PERIODCALS. 


Tue Domestic Monruy this month is quite full, of course, on the “new 
styles.” The article on “combination costumes” will attract the ladies, though 
we should say the combinations are already past comprehension; but the lite. 
rary contents we can understand, and they are fresh and wholesome, as usual. 
Blake & Co., 899 Broadway, N. Y.; $1.50 a year. 


Lipprncort’s MAGAZINE for September contains a ninth and attractive illus. 
trated article on the Great Exposition, an interesting illustrated paper on Lap. 
land, one on the Island of Capri and its striking vicissitudes, the “ Queen of 
Spades,” a romantic tale from the Russian of Pushkin, a second installment 
of “Love in Idleness,” quite a taking story, a third paper on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, a continuation of Lady Baker’s Letters on South Africa, 
and the concluding paper on George Sand, by R. Davey, which, with some fair 
poetry, “Our Monthly Gossip” and the “Literature of the Day,” make up a very 
readable number. J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia; $4 a year. 


FALL INSTITUTES. 


LIST REVISED TO SEPT. 1, 


County. Place, Time. Duration, Conductor. 


OO ee | Sener Sept. .... Prof, GRAHAM, 
Vinnebago iis sie NOME 95 5h .0's-3, o10inio-3 Co Oy yeek CC AeOner 
BA WATIGs 6 5.6<.5 ccc vic pees Shawano.... ...... Sept. 
Waushara Wautoma Oct. 
Oconto Oconto. Oct. 
PPG) ess tesieensdes Oct. 

Oct. 2% 


Dane, (1). Stoughton 
Vernon Viroqua 
RE ci ciscleess- anew Middleton 
Kenosha Wilmot 
Adams and Marquette.... Oxford ........... . 
Milwaukee, (1) Oakwood 
Lo ee |) re WRUDUR 6 ics cesses : 
Trempealean, ........... eer Se 
Chippewa Chippewa Falls.... S 
ee Hammond. 
AIO odivcseec vrs wiesaee Sumner 
West Salem 
PRIMM sca 0 Hvar sceisin sate’ since .. Pepin rt. 2 *k done aac ere es 
Racine ae Rochester .. Sept. 2 weeks.... ..ToMAS MALONE. 


E. SEARING ) ; 
le at > tea - Committee. 
W.A. CHANDLER, { “" 





NOTES. 


NOTES. 


We greatly regret the singular and inexcus- 
able failure of the Committee on Resolutions 
of the State Teachers’ Association to make 
the customary report at the recent annual 
meeting. If ever resolutions of thanks were 
in order they were due to the Superintendent, 
School Commissioners, and other citizens of 
Milwaukee, by whose efforts and liberal public 
spirit the session in that city was made so | 
enjoyable to the members. To Supt, MacaAt- | 
INTER, especially, the Association was under 
more than ordinary obligations, inasmuch as 
the chief burden of local preparation had 
naturally fallen to him, and his management 
indicated alike his interest and his usual good 
taste andenergy. The hotels and railroads had 
also liberally and courteously reduced their 
rates and merited the thanks of the Association. 
Acknowledgement was also due to President 
ANGELL, and to Rev. Mr. Gorpon, for lectures 
that were justly praised by all, and to Prof, 
Brosctus for his admirable class exhibition of 





gymnastic exercises. The parties so richly de- 
serving the poor return of thanks can well af: | 
ford to do without them. The Association could | 
not afford the discourtesy of withholding them. | 


THE School Bulletin for August commends 


itself to the respect and confidence of the | 
teachers of the State by a mean and unjust | 
fling at Supt. MacAListER, by a contemptuous 
allusion in one place to the Whitewater Nor- | 
mal School, and in another place to the four | 
Normal Schools in general, The Normal | 
Schools and Mr. MacAisteER will probably in | 
the long run survive. But how about the | 
School Bulletin, among teachers as intelligent 
and fair minded as those of Wisconsin? | 

We have to divide Mr, Krrwan’s long ana | 
excellent Paper on Teacher’s Examinations, 
Mr. Kirwan avows himself a convert to the | 
doctrine of uniform examinations. It has suc- 
ceeded well in Ontario. The only @ifficulty 
here would be that same ultra democratic no- | 
tion which said fifteen years ago, “No! County 
Superintendents must not be apy ointed—they 
must be elected,” 


Mr. REYNoLDs in his article in t)'- number | 
makes the graduates of the Normal Sciools 7% | 
ber cent. of the whole number of Normal 

pupils hitherto enrolled. Of course River | 
Falls should not be ineluded, as it has not had | 
tine to graduate any. The same remark applies 


+ 


to @ large body of pupi!s too recently enro!led 


| able 


; next issue. 
| the present number some evidence on one point 


to have reached graduation. This is offset par 
tially but not largely, we suppose, by pupils en- 
tering a year or two in advance. On the 
whole, it would be a good deal nearer to the 
facts of the case, we think, to say that the Nor- 
mal Schools are graduating 10 per cent. of their 
enrollment, including the graduates in the 
shorter course. This is encouraging, but we 
hope for still better things ere long. 


THE compositor in our last issue did violence 
to Prof. REYNoLDs’s good Latin, and in reading 
the proof the barbarity escaped notice. Vor 
aequum est that Prof. R. should be made to 
write aequin, 

AN article on another page, reprinted from a 
Milwaukee paper, shows the appreciation the 
admirable school exhibit of that city is receiv- 
ing from foreign commissioners. This exhibit 
is one of the very best displayed on the grounds, 
and will assuredly tind honor in the judges’ re- 
port. Among the other good things of our 
State Educational Exhibit, the contribution of 
the public schools of Sparta deserves honor- 
mention. The French Commissioners 
have had copied some of the examination papers 
from that city, as well as from Milwaukee. 
They have also requested the State Superin- 
tendent to furnish them the numbers of the 


| JOURNAL containing Prof, W.S. JouNnson’s re 


cently published articles on Drawing. which 
attracted their attention. This is a deserved 
compliment to Mr. J... which 
record, 


we are elad to 


Rey. F. M. Honttanpn, of Baraboo, has re 
cently contributed to the 
Jonrual two articles severely criticising the 
character and management of our State Nor- 
mal Schools. At the request of the editors, 
the State Superintendent replied to each. We 
have been advised to reprint the four articles 
in the JouRNAL, and shall perhaps do so in the 
Meanwhile, we give elsewhere in 


Wisconsin Slat 


at issue-—academic instruction in Norma! 


Schools—to which we call attention. 

Probably because he had got so far east, the 
t pes last month converted Prof. EARTHMAN, 
into Prof, ** Eastman,’’ while at DePere. But 
mistakes will happen. On'y the other day we 
heard a gentleman high in the edneational 
world talking about somebody's spe-ci-al-i-ty : 
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and some little time before we received a let- 
ter froin the superintendent of a large city in 
which he wrote about ‘‘rufting’’ it. 


An intelligent observer, Mr. HARPER, speaks 
highly of the late Institute, at Alma, Bulfalo 
county, under Prof. EARTHMAN, Who was as- 
sisted by Mr. KESSINGER, the efficient County 
Superiatendent. The busy season kept away 
some, bat the interest was good. This is the 
sixth session, and much benefit is noted as ac- 
cruing to the cause of public edueation in the 
county from institute work. 

THE two weeks Institute at Lancaster, con- 
ducted by Professors McGreGor and Nortu, 
was asuccess, We learn that there was a gen- 
eral expression of satisfaction with the work 
done, and regret that it did not continue longer. 
There were 99 members enrolled and their con- 
duct was pronounced * most admirable.” 


The Institute at Monticello, Green county, is 
to continue nine weeks instead of four, as 
givenin our July issue. The State pays the 
salary of conductors the first four weeks, and 
the balance of expense is, we believe, met by a 
small tuition fee. Professors STEWART and 
TWINING will remain in charge until their own 
schools commence. Prof. T. writes, August 24, 
three days after the opening: ** Our Institute is 
prospering finely. We have 69 in the regular 
Institute, and 30 in the Academic Department. 
We are expecting more than a score to come in 
next week.” 

Ur the Institute at Elkhorn, conducted by 
Professors SaLispury and OLIN, Supt. [sam 
writes under date of August 30: 

“Our Summer Institute of two weeks is 
proving itself to be a success. The attendance 
is larger and the ability of the teachers higher 
than at any similar gatherings in the past in this 
county. At the close of the sixth day the mem- 
bership had reached 100. Prof. O. R. Smith 
gave us asplendid, practical lecture, last eve- 
ning, on **Waste in Education.” Prof. Olin is 
doing excellent work ina direction where train- 
ing is much needed in all of our schools. He 
Jectures to-morrow night. Prof. Salishury is 
more popular than ever. He conducts the ex- 
ercises in nearly all the branches. Prof. Olin 


We note the following changes: J. G. Dayixs 
goes from Waupaca to Lancaster. I, A. Sagiy 
from Depere to Lone Rock; H. W. Siack from 
Hudson to Depere; J. H. Goutp from Reeds. 
burg to Necedah; J. 8S. Tuomas, from the Uni. 
versity, succeeds Mr. Gould; A. R. Spragry 
succeeds A, L. BuRNuAM, at Evansville; A. A, 
MILLER goes from Lodi to Waukesha: D, 0, 
Hipparp from Oconomowoc to Lodi; W.M. 
LAWRENCE from Portage to the Fourth Ward 
School, Milwaukee; W. D. TickNor, of the 
class of °76, Milton College, will be priucipal of 
the Milton Graded School for the ensuing year, 

J. O. Luce goes from Minnesota to Chilton; 
MARTIN THomaAs is engaged at Fox Lake; E, A. 
Witiiams at Winneconne; D. B. Hornrne at 
Clinton Junction; CHARLES MILLER at Juneau: 
CuarRLes Huspes at Lake Mills. R, L. Reep, 
late County Superintendent of Pierce county 
will be principal at Prescott. C, H. Lxwis, 
class of °76, State University, goes to Omro. 





! 

} Inthe Normal Schools: Prof. D, G. Purway 
| has resigned his position at Platteville; Miss 
| Exary Wrienris transferred from the Grammar 
Department of the River Falls School to the 
Intermediate Department of the Whitewater 
School; Miss M. E, Burt, of Chicago, has been 
elected teacher in the Grammar Department at 
River Falls; Miss Mary L. ALLEN, of Minne- 
apolis, teacher of the Primary Department at 
Whitewater; Miss Mary A, KEeLLey, Interme- 
diate Department at River Falls; Miss E. E. 
Curtis is transferred from the Intermediate 
Department to the Normal Department at 


| Platteville, as teacher of History and Geogra- 
| phy, in place of Miss C. E. Apams, resigned. 


Mortimer T. Park has been elected principal 
of the Model School at Oshkosh, at a salary of 
$1500; Miss Saran K. Barnes, of Brooklyn, 
New York, has been elected teacher by the 
Regents, but the school and position we are 
unable now to give. The salary of Cuas, A. 
Nyg, of Platteville, has been advanced to 
$1,200, 


THE oldest publie school-house in the State, 


| the ‘North Side’? in Kenosha, still stands, 


and has just been repaired. The first graded 
schools in the State were organized here in 1849, 
by Hon. J. G. McMynn, and by Z. C. GRavEs, 





has charge of the work in reading, and I have 
charge of the work in arithmetic and the miscel- | 
janeous.” 


Supt. Parsons, has a Teacher's Library Asso- 
ejation, which promises great usefulness. The 
Jastitute just held, under Messrs. TERRY and 


| 
RICHLAND county, through the efforts of | 
| 


BUNDY, Was considered “a success.” 
rolled 86 members. 


It en- | 


| 


of the “South Side,” as we learn from Whit- 
ford’s ** History of Education in Wisconsin.” 
JANESVILLE has completed a tine new school- 
house, on the site of the old Academy, costing 
about $10,000. Prairie du Chien has also about 
finished one. Appleton, Omro, and Oconomo- 
woe, we understand will soon have up nev 
buildings, and Kenosha also, in due time. 





fo 





NOTES. 


Parents secking a quiet home-like school ! 


fora daughter, may hear of it at Oconomowoc, 
Address Miss GracE P. Jones, Principal. 


THE Wayland Institute, at Beaver Dam, had | 


aprosperous year uuder Prof. MINER. A con- 
siderable portion of an endowment fund of 
£100,000 has been raised. 


Pror. KE. H. MERRILL has been elected Presi- 
dent of Ripon College, where he has rendered 
jang and efficient service. An observatory is 
to be erected if funds can be raised, of which 
there is encouragement. 


ca his way to New York, he was attacked by 
at illness which delayed his departure. Weare 


glad to learn of his recovery, and suppose that | 


ere this he is on or beyond the Atlantic. 


rors. CHAMBERLIN, Of Beloit College, and 
InvinG of the University, with their various 
assistants, have been pushing the Geological 


Survey, during vacation, in the northern part | 


of the State, and Prof. Davies, of the Univer- 
sity, with his helpers, the Geodetic Survey, in 
Dane and Jowa counties. 


Prov. T. W. SaunpvERs, of Milton College, | 
takes the position in the Milwaukee Academy, | 


resigned by Mr. Lucius Heritace. We learn 
that Prof. SAUNDERS was presented with a 
beautiful gold watch and chain by the college 
students, before his departure from Milton, and 
are further apprised of the still more interest- 
ing fact of his recent marriage to a fair and 
cultured eastern lady. 


WE have reports from Whitewater and Osh- 


kosh, just before going to press, indicating a | 


very large attendance at the opening of the 
Fall term of these schools. At Whitewater the 
number present the first day was ‘‘ unexpect- 
edly large,” and, in the language of our inform- 
ant, “every thing seemed to start off in tip top 
style” under the new administration, At Osh- 
kosh, extra seats had been providedin both the 
Normal and Model School Departments and 
“every thing was filled’? at once. The pro- 
jected addition to the building is greatly needed. 


“CRorzeR’s Centennial and Journal of the 
Exposition” says in the issue for August: 

“In the main building, second story, is found 
the educational exhibit of Wisconsin. Though 
not large, it is good, and arranged tastefully. 
This interest receives much attention in this 
thrifty Western State.” 


| effeet that none 
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Rey. E, B. Jackson contemplates establish- 
ing a private English and Classical School at 
| Black River Falls. 


THE Dunn Co. News (Menomonie) says: “The 
flower beds planted by the teachers in the high 
school grounds previous to the summer vaca- 
tion, are blooming gorgeously nowadays un- 
der the management of the janitor, Mr. Lark 
ham.” 

AT the recent annual school-meeting in Rich- 
land Center, Mrs. D. E. Peasr and Mrs. F. 1’ 
Bowen, were elected respectively Director and 
Clerk of the district. We shall watch with in- 


cdi . _| terest the educational sky 1m that particular 

ProF, HERITAGE was to sail for Germany . ’ 
a ee? aSinges- | quarter, Meanwhile, we would be glad to know 
August 9th, but after visiting the exposition, | ‘ ae 
: | to what extent ladies have been called to officia! 


| responsibilities in other portions of the State. 


at the annual meetings. 

The last Catalogue of the California State 
Normal School, which by the way is a remark 
ably neat specimen of printing, enumerates 


501 Normal pupils, with a graduating class ot 


32. The school is still under Prof. CHAs. H 
ALLEN, formerly at Platteville. Among some 
pertinent remarks made by him is one to the 
but those fitted to become 
teachers should be sent to a Normal School, 
and that failure in examinations is not of it- 
self a good reason for going. 

Miss Detia A. Laturop, Principal of the 
Cincinnati Normal School receives a salary of 
$2,000. 


Onto has ten Normal Schools, only two of 
which, however, receive aid from public-funds, 
the Cincinnati Normal School and the North- 
Western Normal School, at Fostoria. 


“THE amount of fare necessarily paid on 
public conveyances, in coming to the school, 
will be refunded fo those who remaina ful/ 
term,” says the ** Normal School Circular” for 
the eight New York State Normal Schools. 


Iturnots is erecting a building at Lincoln fo: 
an asylum for thefeeble minded, Itis unques- 
tionable that Wisconsin ought not to neglect 
much longer to make public provision for this 
class of unfortunates. 


We‘ca)] attention to the advertisement of E- 
STEIGER, the celebrated German publisher in 
New York, of the Cyclopedia of Education. It 
will supply a want long felt in this country, 





An Indispensable Requisite 


——~ FOR EVERY — 





' EU viter. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 


‘= THE NATIONAL STANDARD. 


Penne o. 





NATIONAL RECOGNITION. 


From the Chief Justice of the United States, 

WASHINGTON, D. ©.. Oct. 25, 1875.- The book 
has become indispensable to every student of the 
English language. A Law Library is not com— 
plete without it, and the Courts look to it as of 
the highest authority in all questions of detini- 
tion.— MORRISON R. WAITE. 

From Hon. EDWARDS PiERREPONT, Minister to 
the Court of St. James, and late U.S, Alt. Gen, 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 25, 1875 —An invaluable 

work. The Appendix alone is worth all the cost 
of the entire volume. If people generally knew 
the immense amount of information which the 
book contains quite outside of the mere Diction- 
ary, no family and no scholar, no statesman or 
politician would be withbrut it. 

From the late HON. HENRY WILSON, Vice-Presi- 

dent of the U.S., and Pres. of the Senate. 

SENATE CHAMBER. June 27, 1875.—A work, al- 
ways good, if not peerless, that grows by age, 
and the sedulous industwy of those who have its 
inteests in charge. 

From SECRETARY Fist. 

DEP’T STATE, WASHINGTON, April 14, 1876.—In 
this department we have frequent occasion to re- 
fer to it, and regard it as a Vasuable aid and au- 
thority. 

From SECRETARY BRISToW. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4, 1874.—Its value is 
known to every scholar, and no library is com- 
plete 1t.—B. H. BRISTOW. 

From SPEAKER KERR. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4, 1876.—I regard it 
as the most praiseworthy triumph of enterprise 


and intelligence in its line that has ever been , 


achieved in our language. I heartily commend 
it, and especially to persons engaged in the dis- 
charge of important public duties, requiring pe- 
eculiar care and exactness in the use of words and 
terms. 

From Ex-SPEAKER BLAINE. 


JUNE 26, 1875.— Webster has been my compan- | 


ion aud my reliance for more than twenty-five 


years, and [ cannot think it safe for any man who | 
has occasion to speak or write the English tongue | 


to be wi : pat ** Unabridged” tor 
ee the great ** Unabridged” for 
From the General-in-Chief of the Arn 

ST. Louls, Nov, 12, 1875 —It seems to wr 
such a Dictionary needs only to be seen to 
preciated by the public—WM. T. SHERMA? 

" From Secretary CHANDLER. 

Ww ASHINGTON. Dee. 1875.—As a Dictio 
the English Janguage,I regard it as uneq 
it should be placed in every institution of |* 
ing; in the eommon schools, as well as in U 
versities. Itis indispensable in all public aud 
brivate offices, wherever the English language 

_ Krom Postmaster-General IBWELL 

WASHINGTON, June 7, 1875.—Full, accurate, 
and impartial, the work is one of the most valu- 
able legacies ever bequeathed by the industry of 
asingle mind. 

From GEN. HAWLEY, Pres't Cent’l Commission, 
late U. Army, and U.S. House of Rep. 
Mi oN, Feb. >—There are other 
Dictionaries in our public libraries, but only 

Webster can be found in our houses. 

From Grn. F. A. WALKER, Prof. in Yale Colley: 
late U. S. Army, Census Bureau, Burean of 
Statistics, and U.S. Com. of Indian Affairs. 
JUNE 29. ‘875.—In the three Government offices 

which I had oceasion to administer, the Burean 

of Statistics, the Census Office, and the Indian 

Office, Webster was used exclusively. 
Standard in the Government Printing Office. 
Gov’? PRINTING OFFICE, Washington, april 

23, 1883.—Webster’s Dictionary is the standard 

authority for printing in this oftice.- Cong. Printer. 

The autnority of the U. S. Military Academy al 
; West Point. 

Supphed by the Gouernment to every pupil at 
West Point. ““ Webster’s Dictionary is still the 
Standard at the Military Academy at Weat Point. 
The copies supplied were furnished to the rooms, 





| and the cadets are made responsible for them. and 


ne pr ticker ae 5 MERRIAM. Spr 18, ad 
ublished by G, & C6. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass. (28 Sold by ail Booksellers. 


United States Centennial, 1876. 





WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, Illustrated Editions. 


Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 204 Eng. 
ee . 274 * 


Common School 6 
a High School bd 207 + 
%* Academic te 344 66 


Webster’s Counting House Dictionary, with nue 
merous illustrations and many valuable tables 
not to be found elsewhere. 


Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 


ke The foregoing sold by all dealers. Attention of teachers and Committees invited. 











